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tans is a social worker for state government. She spends a con- 
siderable amount of time working alone with her boss, a sixty year old 
regional administrator. He is always complimenting her on her clothes, ap- 
pearance, and figure. He asks embarrassing questions about her sex life. He is 
constantly putting his arm around her or hugging her. A few months ago she 
was promoted. Last week her boss called her into his office for a little talk 
about her performance. He wanted to be sure she was “loyal.” He told her of 
his sexual fantasies about her. He asked her out to dinner. Then he asked for 
sexual favors. He made it clear: Either “put out” or start looking for another 


job. 
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A\ice works in a factory. She is married; together she and her husband 
earn $14,000 a year. Several months ago her foreman began making sug- 
gestive remarks and trying to “corner her’ away from the other workers dur- 
ing breaks. She tried to ignore him, but he always seemed to be hovering 
around her, brushing her body, patting her behind, telling her how sexy she 
was. Several times he asked her to go out for a drink after work, telling her it 
would be good for her in more ways than one. She consistently refused. Then 
she began to get harder and heavier work assignments; he constantly criticiz- 
ed and insulted her in front of the other workers. She was afraid to tell her 
husband for fear he would be angry with her for “starting it’ or create a terri- 
ble scene with the foreman. Eventually, she quit her job without telling 
anyone why. She has been unable to find work for six months. 
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A few months ago a new man was promoted in our office. He is the 
only male here now. The flirting began at once. It was directed to all of the 
secretaries in one way or another. We tried to overlook it, but it has begun to 
affect us. We now dread the days he is in the office. We are addressed as 
‘babe’ and ‘hon’. He makes it his business to touch each of us as part of his 
daily greetings. | personally feel he has degraded us and that we have no 
respect. We're at his command, and any objection would result in creating 
even more tension within the office. If he is not moved to another office 
soon, | feel myself along with other female workers will resign.” (From a Ken- 
tucky working woman, April 1980.) 
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Women are working outside the home in greater and greater 
numbers each year. The U.S. Department of Labor statistics indicate 
that more than forty million females over the age of sixteen are 
employed in the work force. Women hold more than two out of every 
five civilian jobs. These women will be working with men as super- 
visors, bosses, managers, clients, etc. Without question, men are in 
positions of power and authority in the working world. As women 
become a larger part of this labor force, they face a variety of pro- 
blems — some of which are shared by all workers and some of which 
are peculiar to women. Sexual harassment is one of those problems 
which generally affects only women. 


WHAT IS SEXUAL HARASSMENT? 


Sexual harassment is one-sided, unwelcome attention that comes 
from male supervisors, bosses, co-workers, clients, or other men in the 
workplace. It comes in an almost endless variety of forms: staring, leer- 
ing, brushing, touching, grabbing, pinching, making lewd comments, 
telling offensive sexual jokes in the office or workplace, repeated in- 
vitations to date despite rejections, out and out sexual propositions, 
attempted rape, and rape itself. Sexual harassment does not refer to 
consenual relationships such as office flirtations, dating, or romantic in- 
volvements of people who work together and who wish to become 
sexually involved with each other. Rather, sexual harassment is coer- 
cive and covers all the ways in which women are viewed as sexual ob- 
jects instead of workers. 


Whatever its form, sexual harassment sends out a clear message — 
women are not viewed or treated as workers or as equals; men who 
subject women to sexual harassment are asserting their power and 
dominance in the job situation. Most women wish to choose whether, 
when, where, and with whom to have sexual relationships as one im- 
portant part of exercising control over their lives. Sexual harassment 
deprives them of this right. 


Women always come out the losers when sexual harassment occurs 
in work situations. Some either quit because the situation becomes 
unbearable or are fired because they fail to comply with demands 
from “higher-ups”. They often suffer retaliation for non-compliance in 
the form of denied raises, advances, or promotions. They often suffer 
in silence with humiliating and embarrassing work conditions, or they 
are branded “troublemakers” if they “make waves” by protesting. 


Psychologically, their self-esteem is usually diminished. Insecurities 
about how to handle the situations can cause many mental and 
physical symptoms. Often the victims of sexual harassment find 
themselves having to defend their behavior. In this respect, sexual 
harassment is similar to rape. While the male need to assert power 
and dominance finds its outlet in sexual ways in both situations, honest 
sexual interaction is not involved. 


Although this booklet does not have any magic answers, it does at- 
tempt to provide an explanation of what the problem is, how it came 
to exist, its impact on women, and some of the ways — individually 
and collectively — women can attempt to eliminate sexual harassment 
and improve the conditions of the workplace for themselves. 


HOW WIDESPREAD IS SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT IN KENTUCKY? 


In January 1976 Redbook magazine published a questionnaire on 
sexual harassment. The publication received over nine thousand 
responses. Nine out of ten women who answered had experienced 
some form of sexual harassment on the job. Ninety-two percent (92%) 
thought it was a serious problem. 


With Redbook’s permission, a questionnaire based on their study 
was distributed through the Kentucky Commission on Women to two 
thousand women state government employees. The questionnaire 
was also distributed to 150 women in the Lexington area. 


Seventy-one percent (71%) of the women who answered were be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 30, but the total range was from under 21 to 
over 50. Fifty-seven percent (57%) were married. Total family income 
ranged from less than $5,000 per year to more than $25,000. Almost 
all had completed high school; the median had completed some col- 
lege. 


This survey revealed that 56% of the women had experienced some 
form of sexual harassment. Of these women, 79% had experienced it 
several times on a regular basis. Ninety-five percent (95%) of all 
women who responded felt sexual harassment was a problem — 55% 
said a serious problem. From these statistics it is apparent that sexual 
harassment is not an isolated, uncommon occurence or a figment of 
anyone's imagination. 


WHY DOES SEXUAL HARASSMENT 
EXIST IN THE WORKPLACE? 


To understand how sexual harassment came to exist in the 
workplace and why it is so widespread, one must understand some 
aspects of the history of the capitalistic society in which we live. Prior 
to the industrial revolution, women worked side by side with men in 
the home and in the fields to ensure the survival of the family unit. 
Even though women worked with men, they still served in a subser- 
vient role as a result of a patriarchy, or male dominance, which is the 
basis of our culture. The male, whether father or husband, was the 
boss and most important member of the family unit. When the in- 
dustrial revolution took men away from the home to work in factories 
and offices, their patriarchal system simply moved from the home to 
the workplace with them. Men wanted women to be dependent on 
them, to take care of the domestic chores of home and children, and 
to continue to be subservient. One of the easiest ways to accomplish 
these goals was to prevent women from working outside the home. 
“Unfortunately,” the rapid growth of factories demanded more 
workers than there were men, so women were “allowed” to enter the 
work force. But to keep women dependent on men, they were permit- 
ted only the most menial jobs at the lowest wages. To make sure 
women remained “in their places” men treated women as inferior 
workers and emphasized their femaleness rather than their ability to 
work. This attitude manifested itself in behavior toward women that is 
defined today as sexual harassment. 


“Keeping women in their place” also caused a very limited number of 
jobs to be open to women, a pattern which continues today and is 
often called the “female job ghetto.” This term means that women are 
concentrated in only a few occupations while men have almost 
unlimited job opportunities. One-half of all working women were 
employed in just twenty-one of the 250 occupations listed by the 
Bureau of the Census in 1969. One-quarter of all employed women 
worked in only five jobs: secretary-stenographer, household worker, 
bookkeeper, elementary school teacher, and waitress. This concentra- 
tion of women in only a few jobs was also reflected in our survey. The 
vast majority of women who answered were secretaries, teachers, 
nurses, or social workers - these jobs are among the lowest paying in 
the economy. 


SINCE MORE WOMEN ARE WORKING, 
WHY DOESN'T SEXUAL HARASSMENT 
GO AWAY? 


Sexual harassment helps to continue these inferior job roles for 
women. It reinforces and expresses women’s traditional and inferior 
role. One of the ways this is accomplished is by treating women as sex- 
ual objects. Men keep women workers from being evaluated on an 
equal basis with their male counterparts when they do not treat them 
as workers. Women, therefore, do not easily advance up the job lad- 
der and remain in lower paying, less prestigious jobs. If women cannot 
earn a living wage and do not have a positive image of themselves, 
they will be encouraged to be overly dependent on men. The result is 
a continuation of the patriarchal or male-dominated society in the 
home and in the workplace. This fact is reflected in the survey 
response which showed that 58% of the women felt sexual harassment 
perpetuated a system of sexism. 


One important point to remember is that this perpetuation of sexism 
does not have to be the conscious intent of every male who sexually 
harasses a woman on the job. Socialization of males and females over 
the generations has firmly implanted the idea of male supremacy in 
the labor market. When an employer makes sexual favors a condition 
of employment or promotion, he is continuing the structure by his ac- 
tions and attitudes. He does not have to be thinking, “Today | am go- 
ing to assert my power over the women | work with.” 


WHAT IS THE IMPACT OF SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT ON WORKING WOMEN? 


Sexual harassment impacts on working women in at least four ways: 
it affects their economic situation, work opportunities, mental and 
physical health, and self-esteem. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT 


One of the myths about working women is that they work for non- 
economic reasons. This simply is not true. Women work because they 
need the money. Twenty-three percent (23%) of working women are 
single; 19% are divorced, widowed or separated. These women are 
either totally or predominately responsible for their own and/or their 
families’ livelihood. Another 29% of working women are married to 
husbands who earn less than $10,000 per year. There is no need to 
emphasize that in these inflationary times the salaries of these women 
are critical to maintaining a home and putting food on the table. 


Sexual harassment affects the working woman economically because 
it keeps her in a position of low pay. If she refuses to go along with the 
sexual demands or to put up with more subtle, but equally demeaning 
office or plant conditions, she will either be fired, denied advance- 
ment, or be forced to quit. If she complies, she may or may not move 
ahead in her career, but she also will face a whole new set of problems 
that usually wind up with the same alternatives — quitting or being 
fired. Due to the female job ghetto, the few jobs open to women and 
the vast number of women competing for those few jobs, a woman 
may face a difficult time in finding new employment. Even if she suc- 
ceeds, wages will be low and the sexual harassment she escaped from 
probably will confront her again on the new job. Furthermore, 
employment records reflecting short stays at many different jobs are 
not viewed favorably and may prevent her from being hired at all. 


If she quits, she cannot collect unemployment benefits in Kentucky 
unless she can show she quit for “good cause.” Whether sexual harass- 
ment can be proved, whether it will be taken seriously, and whether it 
will be considered good cause are very unclear. (More about that 
later). 


Whether a woman quits or is fired, she is faced with the economic 
loss of wages while she tries to find other employment. On top of that, 
she loses whatever seniority, health insurance, vacation, etc. she may 
have earned. There is simply no reason why a woman who is com- 
petently performing her job should be placed in this position by a 
male’s unwarranted, unreturned, and uninvited sexual harassment. 
The victim is once again paying. 


EMOTIONAL AND PHYSICAL IMPACT 


When a woman faces such a drastic economic situation, especially 
when she is the sole breadwinner, she may feel she has no choice but 
to comply or at least to continue to suffer. Fifty-four percent (54%) of 
the women in our survey who suffered sexual harassment tried to ig- 
nore it, only 26% asked the man to stop it, and only 9.6% reported it to 
a supervisor. Almost 70% felt that reporting sexual harassment would 
bring no result at all except that they would be labelled a 
troublemaker and told not to take it so seriously. Working in such a 
difficult atmosphere and under such strain can produce additional pro- 
blems — tension, nervous stomachs, excessive absences, and other 
physical and emotional problems. These reactions can result in poor 
job evaluations and lack of advancement even from non-harassing 
superiors who are unaware of their cause. 


SELF-CONCEPT IMPACT 


The effect on a woman’s self-esteem can be enormous. When a 
woman is harassed verbally or physically, the message clearly is: you 
are not an equal; you are not a worker. The woman experiences a loss 
of autonomy and control when she realizes her job depends, not on 
her abilities, but on tolerating someone else’s unreasonable demands 
and power over her. 


One of the common attitudes expressed by people who do not think 
sexual harassment is an important problem is that women are flattered 
by male sexual attention. Male sexual attention and sexual harassment 
are not the same thing. Most women are not flattered by sexual 
harassment because it is a result of a power play and because it takes 
place in an inappropriate setting — the workplace. To sexually harass a 
woman is to base an encounter on her sex role in circumstances 
where her role as worker is the appropriate focus. 


If she expects her working role to be respected, she will object to 
sexual harassment. When she has no expectation of respect because 
she sees herself only in her sexual role, she may welcome sexual 
harassment as a reinforcement of her success. Women who are flat- 
tered or who use sexual means of promoting themselves at work are 
often using the only “tool” society has taught them. It is often flattering 
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to be complimented, asked out to dinner, etc., provided it is done in 
an appropriate place and at an appropriate time. It is not flattering to 
be the object of crude, sexual language, to be manhandled, or to be 
coerced into dating or sexual activity to keep a job when what you 
want is to do your job. 


Another emotionally damaging response to sexual harassment is that 
a woman who is sexually harassed is often thought of as having “asked 
for it’ or getting what she deserves. These responses place the victim 
in the position of defending herself — a phenomenon similar to what 
usually happens to rape victims. Time and time again, the idea is ex- 
pressed that if a woman doesn't flirt, dress provocatively, or give off 
“vibrations,” she will not be sexually harassed. Therefore, the “logic” 
goes, if she is sexually harassed, it is because she has invited it. Such an 
explanation misses the true reasoning behind sexual harassment — that 
it is based on the male assertion of power, not on the sexual attract- 
iveness or behavior of the woman. Women who dress modestly, who 
are older, or who do not look like Hollywood “starlets” are also sexual- 
ly harassed. 


Only 8.8% of women in our survey felt they would blame the victim 
of sexual harassment; 67% said they would sympathize. Nevertheless, 
many women blame themselves. The woman who is sexually harassed 
often asks herself if, and sometimes believes that, it is her fault. She 
feels guilt rather than anger. The guilt causes her to remain silent about 
what is going on and may be one of the reasons why incidents of sex- 
ual harassment so often are not reported. 


CAN SEXUAL HARASSMENT BE AVOIDED? 


Because sexual harassment on the job is a power play and not a sex- 
ual game, it is impossible to forsee how (or if) you, as a working 
woman, can avoid it. Nonetheless, you should consider what YOU 
would do if faced with sexual harassment on the job. 
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WHAT CAN I DO IF IT HAPPENS TO ME? 


Even when a woman does everything possible to show that she 
means business on the job, she can still be a victim of sexual harass- 
ment. If it happens to you, don’t ignore it. 


STEP ONE: 


DEAL WITH THE SITUATION IMMEDIATELY 
BY CONFRONTING THE HARASSER 


When a man with some control over your job, your salary, promo- 
tion, or duties stares at your body, touches you, or suggests that you 
need to go out with him, the usual reaction is to look down, blush, 
laugh nervously, or pretend it didn’t happen. Say NO. Say STOP. Ignor- 
ing it will only make it worse. Take some kind of action — immediately. 


@ If he’s too close to you, get up and move away. 


@ If he stares at you, stare back. 


@ When he starts harassing: 


ask about his wife and family. 
say “Don’t touch me, | don’t touch you.” 


ask “How do you think your daughter/wife/sister would feel 
if treated like this?’ 


ask “Do you know what you’re doing is against the law?’ 


@ If he harasses you in front of others, give him a dose of his own 
medicine: 


embarass him in front of others. 
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— practice role reversal — for example, stare at his genitals 
or pinch him back. 


If the harassment is repeated, tape record an incident. Wire 
yourself for sound by carrying a small tape recorder. A number 
of people will be quite interested in the contents of your 
tape: the harasser, his wife, and his boss to name a few. ~ 
Avoid the harasser. 

— Don't go to him for conversation or advice. 


— If he asks you personal questions, don’t answer. 


Threaten to tell co-workers or company management what he 
is doing. 

Don't feel guilty about doing any of this. It’s his behavior that is 
wrong. You have the right to be able to do your job without be- 
ing hassled. 


Don’t worry about his ego; worry about your self-esteem. 


STEP TWO: 
KEEP RECORDS 


Cases of sexual harassment frequently involve questions of your 
word against the harasser’s. Documentation can help you in a case. It 
can also convince the harasser to leave you alone. 


Every time you experience sexual harassment, write the details in a 


@ date and time of each incident; 


@ where it occurred; 


@ who was present; 
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@ what was said or done to you; 
@ what you and the harasser were wearing; and 
@ exactly what happened. 


In addition, you should record any aftereffects of the sexual harass- 
ment such as: 


@ physical and emotional side effects (headaches, sleeplessness, 
depression, etc.); 


@ any actions taken against you for failing to “cooperate” 
(derogatory report put in your personnel file, rumors circulated 
about you, deprivation of job privileges or responsibilities, fir- 
ing); 


@ any communications you made, orally or in writing, to the 
harasser (keep copies of everything you write.); and 


@ any communications you made to others about the incident, 
(co-workers, managers, union stewards, outside agencies, 
etc.). 


If you know you are due a raise or promotion, keep a separate log of 
your job performance. Get evaluations of your work in writing 
whenever possible. At least keep a daily record of what you ac- 
complished. This is important because you can be sure that the 
harasser will claim that your denial of a raise or promotion was due to 
your poor work performance. Your logs of his sexual harassment and 
your daily job activities will support your challenge to his claim. 


STEP THREE: 
COMPLAIN IN WRITING 


@ Send a memo to the harasser and ask for a written reply. 


@ Send a memo to the harasser’s supervisor or the top executive: 
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— ask for a written reply; 
— sign the memo but demand confidentiality; and 
— keep a copy. 


@ Use the company’s grievance procedure. This may be 
frustrating, but if you later decide to take actions, this step, in 
certain situations, is essential. Your personnel director can 
advise you of the necessary procedures. 


@ Use a union grievance procedure. 


STEP FOUR: 
GET ALLIES AND EMOTIONAL SUPPORT 


There are comfort and safety in numbers. If you are harassed 
repeatedly, chances are good that other women are suffering from it. 
You will find out who they are if you can bring yourself to talk to the 
other women in the office. Collective action is more powerful than in- 
dividual action. It is more difficult for a harasser or his employer to 
claim that the sexual harassment was your fault or doesn't really mat- 
ter or didn’t actually happen when several workers are demanding 
that some action be taken. 


@ Get signed or tape recorded statements from other victims of 
sexual harassment. If you end up taking legal action, these peo- 
ple are potential witnesses. Pressure from the harasser or the 
employer can frighten these women into later changing their 
stories or deciding not to help you at all. 


@ Talk to other women abaut what is happening, what to do 
about it, and how you feel about it. (Our questionnaire asked: 
How would you feel if a male supervisor...made sexual ad- 
vances to you? Seventy-seven percent (77%) of the responses 
were “embarassed,” “demeaned,” “intimidated.”) 


@ Approach the harasser as a group and demand that he stop. 
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@ Go to see your employer as a group. 
@ Write and sign a group memo to your employer. 


@ Asa group, post a notice in a prominent place that “John Doe is 
a sexual harasser.” 


@ If your female co-workers are not supporting you, speak to each 
of them individually. Give them a copy of this handbook or 
other information about the problem of sexual harassment. 


@ Offer to help another victim of sexual harassment. Complain 
with her, be a witness for her, offer her emotional support. 


@ Be assertive together. Don’t let your employer blame you for 
the sexual harassment or for feeling upset and angry about it.- 
You have the right to a workplace free from sexual harassment. 


STEP FIVE: 
GET HELP OUTSIDE YOUR COMPANY 


Contact the: 


Kentucky Commission on Women 
614-A Shelby Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564-6643 


They can help you decide whether to pursue legal action. 
Contact the: 
Kentucky Commission on Human Rights (KCHR) 
701 West Muhammed Ali Boulevard 
Louisville, Kentucky 40203 


(502) 588-4024 (Call COLLECT) 
1-800-292-5566 (Toll-free number) 
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Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
Federal Court Building — Room 105 
Sixth and Broadway 
Louisville, Kentucky 40203 
(502) 582-6082 (Call COLLECT) 


Louisville and Jefferson County Human Relations Commission 
200 South 7th Street — Suite 120 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202 
(502) 587-3631 


Lexington-Fayette County Human Rights Commission 
207 North Upper Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 40507 
(606) 252-4931 


Contact an attorney. The Kentucky Commission on Human Rights or 
the Commission on Women can refer you to an attorney who has 
handled similar cases. (It is extremely important to find an attorney 
who understands the emotional effects and the legal aspects of sexual 
harassment.) 


If you wish to file a civil rights complaint, the local or state human 
rights commissions or the EEOC will assist you with the necessary pro- 
cedures. The following is a brief description of what these agencies 
can do to help you. 


If you wish to complain on the basis of federal law, you will file with 
the EEOC. The KCHR and the local commissions get their legal authori- 
ty from the law of Kentucky. You need not make a final decision about 
this before you initiate your complaint because the law requires the 
EEOC to defer all cases to the KCHR for a certain period of time. To 
cover all possibilities, it is wise to file with both agencies. 


The process begins when you file your complaint in writing. You 
must do this within 180 days after the sexual harassment occurred. If 
you have been harassed repeatedly, you should mention that the 
harassment is an on-going pattern of activity and give the dates of a 
few specific incidents. 
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The KCHR is very receptive and sensitive to the problem of sexual 
harassment. They will discuss the facts of your situation with you and 
with those persons you have charged wth sexual harassment. Based 
on these discussions, the KCHR will decide whether or not the facts 
support a complaint. If so, the KCHR will attempt to conciliate an 
agreement between you and your employer. Most sexual harassment ~ 
complaints are resolved at this point, primarily because employers do 
not like to receive the adverse publicity that results from a public hear- 
ing or lawsuit. 


lf your complaint cannot be resolved by agreement, and you want to 
continue the process, the KCHR will hold a public hearing. Upon a 
finding that the employer or its agent sexually harassed you, the KCHR 
may order the employer to reinstate you to your old job, to pay your 
lost salary, or to pay you for the embarassment and humiliation you 
suffered. This order is enforceable in Kentucky’s courts. 


Complaining through the KCHR or EEOC will cost you nothing, but 
these agencies have a large backlog of cases so you may have a long 
wait. 


@ Sexual harassment cases, because they can be lengthy, are 
often expensive. Attempts by the KCHR or your attorney to 
reach a settlement with your employer should be explored first. 


@ The law which applies in these cases is Title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act (in federal court) and the equivalent law in Kentucky 
(KRS § 344.040). These laws protect women workers from sex 
discrimination, and several courts have recently delared that 
sexual harassment is a form of sex discrimination which is 
outlawed by Title VII. 


Among the people who have successfully sued their employers is 
Margaret Miller. Ms. Miller had been given a superior performance 
rating and a salary increase in her job at Bank of America. Shortly after- 
wards, though, she was fired for refusing her supervisor's demands for 
sexual favors from, in his words, “a black chick.” Although a lower 
federal court found for the bank, the court of appeals reversed in favor 
of Ms. Miller and sent the case back to the original court to determine 
the appropriate compensation for her. Miller v. Bank of America, 600 
F.2d 211 (9th Cir. 1979). 
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After rating Mary K. Heelan’s work as excellent and recommending 
her promotion, her supervisor at Johns-Manville Corp. began a two 
year campaign of sexual harassment. He repeatedly asked her to have 
an affair with him and even offered her an apartment to do so. Ms. 
Heelan refused and was finally fired, supposedly because her work 
performance had declined. The court awarded her money damages in 
the form of back pay and lost employment benefits. Heelan v. Johns- 
Manville Corp., 451 F.Supp. 1382 (D. Colo. 1978). 


A California court recently awarded two former waitresses $275,000 
from their union local. An officer of the local had solicited them to 
engage in sexual acts, prostitution, and pornographic entertainment. 
Seritis v. Lane, Cal. Sup.Ct. 


Women are using the legal system to fight sexual harassment and 
they are winning. 


CAN I GET UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
IF | QUIT OR AM FIRED? 


Thirty-four percent (34%) of the women who answered our question- 
naire had either personally been fired or quit a job because of sexual 
harassment or knew of another woman who had. Only a few of these 
women applied for unemployment benefits. However, you can get 
unemployment compensation if you are fired from your job or if you 
can prove that you quit because of sexual harassment. But first you 
must meet the basic eligibility requirements. When you file your claim 
for benefits at your local Kentucky Unemployment Insurance office, 
you will be told that, in addition to being unemployed, you must be 
available to perform suitable full-time work. You must report to the 
Unemployment Insurance office on a regular basis. 


Be sure you file your claim immediately upon leaving your job. Delay 
could cause loss of benefits. 


If you quit your job, you must be able to show that you did not quit 


voluntarily, but that you left for “good cause attributable to. the 
employer.” In other words, you must prove that you were forced to 
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quit becase of sexual harassment. In Kentucky, leaving a job because 
of sexual harassment is considered “good cause.” 


A word of warning: Before you quit you must: 


@ Notify your employer in writing that you are being sexually 
harassed. Keep a copy. 


@ Give your employer a reasonable opportunity to put an end to 
the harassment. 


When you file your claim you will be interviewed about the reason 
you are unemployed. Be specific about the sexual harassment you 
have experienced. 


@ Take copies of your letters notifying your employer of the sex- 
ual harassment. 


@ Have names of potential witnesses available. 
@ Take anything that supports your claim, but always keep copies. 


The more documented your case, the less likely the employer will 
contest it. The Kentucky Commissioner of Unemployment Insurance 
says that the vast majority of claims based on sexual harassment are 
resolved at this point because employers do not wish such charges 
against them to be made publicly. 


lf you are initially denied unemployment benefits, you can appeal. 
The Unemployment Insurance office will tell you the proper pro- 
cedure for appealing. If a hearing is necessary and your employer will 
be present, you should consider taking an attorney with you. Your 
employer will probably have his. 


WHAT CAN | DO ABOUT 
SEXUAL HARASSMENT ON THE JOB? 


The most important thing you can do to prevent sexual harassment 
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where you work — or to deal with it if it happens to you — is to group 
together with other women. 


Get a small group of women together on breaks, at lunch, or after 
work hours. Brainstorming sessions can produce valuable information 
about people who have been harassed in your company, people who 
did the harassing, and the attitudes and actions taken by the manage- 
ment. 


Groups of women have educated management in their companies 
about the problem of sexual harassment and have convinced the com- 
panies to issue policy statements prohibiting sexual harassment on the 
job. Here is a sample policy statement: 


Naturally we expect you to treat your co-employees and our 
customers, vendors, visitors and others with respect, courtesy and tact 
— just as you would want to be treated. You should be sensitive to the 
kind of conduct that is personally offensive to others. Abusing the 
dignity of anyone through ethnic, sexist or racial slurs or other 
derogatory or objectionable conduct is cause for disciplinary action. 
Included in this area of offensive employee behavior are suggestive 
remarks, physical advances or intimations, sexual or otherwise. If you 
are the subject of such conduct, you should report it to your depart- 
ment supervisor immediately. 


When your group is ready, approach management (first in writing, 
then in person) with your suggestions for preventing and dealing with 
existing sexual harassment. Ask management to: 


@ Develop a clear policy prohibiting sexual harassment. You 
should have already drafted a suggested policy statement. This 
will give management something concrete with which to work. 
It will show them you are serious about approaching the pro- 
blem in a mature, businesslike way. 


@ Develop a grievance procedure to handle complaints. Since 
sexual harassment is such a sensitive problem, existing 
grievance mechanisms might be inadequate. Consider a two- 
step procedure. First, appointment of a female manager to try 
to resolve complaints informally. Second, a more formal pro- 
cedure if the first is unsuccessful. 
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@ Post the policy statement and the grievance procedure where 
all employees will see it. 


@ Document the problems by surveying employees about their 
awareness of and experiences with sexual harassment. 


@ Get pamphlets about sexual harassment and its legal implica- 
tions from the Kentucky Commission on Human Rights for 
distribution to employees. 


@ Include information on sexual harassment in training manuals 
and sessions for managers and supervisors. 


If you are unsure about how to organize a group of women, you can 
find help. Organizations such as NOW (the National Organization for 
Women), the YWCA, and the Kentucky Commission on Women can 
teach you how to structure your group to get results with your com- 
pany. Women who have participated in consciousness-raising and sup- 
port groups can also help you. 


CAN MY UNION HELP? 


You can approach a union with basically the same requests you 
make of your employer. There is no reason why unions shouldn’t have 
policy statements and grievance procedures particularly tailored to 
the problem of sexual harassment. 


’'M CONFUSED ABOUT SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT. WHO CAN HELP ME SORT 
OUT MY FEELINGS? 


If you want more individual and immediate help than is gained from 
organizing a group of co-workers or talking with friends, seek a 
counselor or therapist. Make sure that she or he understands the 
problem of sexual harassment and is sensitive to “women’s issues” in 
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general. If the counselor is not knowledgeable and sympathetic about 
sexual harassment, she or he will not be able to help you learn to deal 
with it. You should not hesitate to ask about the counselor's training, 
experience, and positions on women’s issues. (ERA, sex role 
stereotypes, sexual harassment, etc.) The Kentucky Commission on 
Women, local NOW Chapters, Rape Crisis Centers and the Kentucky 
Psychological Association are some organizations which could help 
you find the counselor who is right for you. 


WHERE CAN | GET MORE INFORMATION 
ABOUT SEXUAL HARASSMENT? 


Read: 
Sexual Shakedown by Lin Farley, Warner Books 1978. 


Sexual Harassment of Working Women by Catharine A. MacKinnon, 
Yale University Press 1979. 


“Sexual Harassment on the Job and How to Stop It” by Karen Lindsey, 
Ms. magazine, November 1977. 


Write: 


Program on Women and Work 

Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 

University of Michigan 

108 Museums Annex 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

(Ask for “Conference Report: Sexual Harassment in the Workplace”) 


Working Women’s Institute 

593 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 

(212) 838-4420 

(They have a wealth of information and an attorney referral service.) 
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